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RURAL BIDE, 


From Dover, through the Isle of 
Thanet, by Canterbury and Fa- 
versham, across to Maidsione, 
up to Tonbridge, through the 
Weald of Kent and over the 
fills by Westerham and Hays, 
tothe Wen. - 


Dover, Wednesday, Sept. 3, 
Eveaing—On Monday I was 
balancing in my own mind whe- 
ther I should go to France or not. 
To-day I have deeided the ques- 
uon im the negative, and shall set 
of this evening for the Isle of 
Thanet; that spot so famous for 
com. In my last Register | 
broke off without giving an ac- 
count of the country between 
Folkestone and Dover, which is a 
very interesting one in itself, and 
was peculiarly interesting to me 
on many accounts.—I have often 
meutioned, in describing the parts 
of the country over which I have 


travelled. I hare often mentioned 


the chalk-ridge, and also the saad« 
ridge, which I had traced, run- 
ning parallel with each other from 
about Farnham, in Surrey, to 
Sevenoaks, in Keat. Thereader 
must remember how particular [ 
have been to observe that, in going. 
up from Chilworth and Albury, 
through Dorking, Reigate, God- 
stone, and so on, the two chains, 
or ridges, approach so near to 
each other, that, in many places, 
you actually have a chalk-bank ta 
your right and a sand-batk to 
your left, at not mere than forty. 
yards from each other. Jn some 
places, these chains of hills run 
off from each other to a great dis- 
tance, even toa distance of twenty. 
miles. They then approach again 
towards each other, and so they 
goon. I was always desirous to 
ascertain whether these chains, 
or ridges, continued on thus ¢o the 
sea. I have now found that they 
do. And, if yow go out into the 


Channel, at Folkestone, there you 
see a -sand-cliff and a chalk-cliff. 


Folkestone stands upon the sand, 
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ina ¥itle dell about seven hundred | Folkestone.—Upon the hill, be- 
of eight hundred yards from the} gins,. and. continues en for some 
very terminatiun of the ridge... All| miles, that stiffred loam, approach- 
the way along, the chalk-ridge is|ing to a clay, which I have several 
the most lofty, until you come to|times described as forming the soil 


Leith Hill and Himdhead; and 


at the top of this.chalk-ridge | 


here, at Folkestone, the sand-ridge | spoke of itin theRegister of the 1 6th 


tapers off in a sort of flat towards 
the sea, The land is like what it is 
at Reigate, a very steep hill; a 
hill of full a mile high, and bend- 
ing exactly in the same manner 
as the hill at Reigate does. The 
turnpikesroad winds up it and 
goes over it in exactly the same 
manner as that at Reigate. The 
land to the south of :the hill begins 
a poor, thin white loam upon the 
chalk ; soon gets to be a very fine 
rich loam upon the chalk ; goes on 
till :i mingles the chalky loam with 
the sandy loam ; and thus it goes 


of Augustilast,page 409, and I then 
said, that it was like the land on 
the top of this very ridge at Ash- 
mansworth in the North of Hamp- 
shire. At Reigate, you find pre- 
cisely the'same:soil wpon the top 
of the hill, a very red, clayey sort 
of loam, with big yeHow flint stones 
in it. Every where, the soil-is the 
same upon the tap-of the high part 
of this ridge. Ihave new found 
it to be the same, on the edge of 
the sea, that’ I found it'on the 
North East corner of Hampshire. 
—From the hill, «you keep de- 


on down to the sea-beach, or to}scending all the way'to Dover, @ 

the edge of the cliff. Itis a bean- | distance’ of abont’six ‘miles, and 
tiful bed of earth here, resembling | it is absolutely six-miles of “down 
im extent that on the south side of | hill. - On your right, you have the 
Portsdown Hill rather than that of lofty land which forms a series of 


Reigate. 


The crops here are al+| chalk cliffs, from the’ top of which 


ways good if they are good any you look into the sea» on-your left, 
Where. A large part of this fine] you have ground that goes rising 


tract of land, as well as the little up from youin the same sort of way. 


town of Sandgate (which is _a| Phe tumnpike-toad (goes down the 


Beautiful little place upon the 
beach itself), and also great part 


middle of a valley, each. ‘side of 
which, as far as you catisee; m2y 


of the town of Folkestone belong, | be about a mile and.a half. “It is 
they-tell me, to Lord Radnor, who| six miles long you will remember ; 


takes -his tithe of Viscount, fraim 


and here, therefore, with very little 
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interruption, very few chasms, 
there are eighteen square miles of 
corn. Itisa patch such as-you very 
seldom see, and especially of corn 
so good as’ it‘is here: I should 
think that the wheat all along here 
would average pretty nearly four 
quarters to the acre. A'few'oats are 
sown. A great deal of barley, and. 
that a very fine crop.—The town of 
Dover is like bther sea-port towns; 
but really, much more clean, and 
with less blackguard people in it 
than I ever observed in’ any sea- 
port before. It is a most picturesque 
place, to be'sure. On one side ofit 
rises, upon the top of a-very steep 
hill, the Old Oastle,. with ‘all its 
fortifieations, On the other side 
ef it there is another chalk hill, 
the side of which’is pretty nearly 
perpendicular, and risey up from 
sixty to an* hundred feet higher 
than the tops of the houses, which 
stand pretty nearly close to the 
foot ef the hill. Igot into Dover 
rather late. © lt'was' dusk when I 
was going down the street towards 
the quay, I happéned to look up, 
and was quite astonished to per- 
ceive cows» grazing upon a spot 
apparently fifty, feet above. the 
tops of the houses,.and measuring 
horizontally not, “perhaps, ‘more 
than ten ortwenty fect from a line 
which would: have formed a con- 


tinuation -imto-the air, I a 
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to the same spot, the next day, 
myself; and you actually look 
downupon the houses, as you look 
ont of a window, upon people m 
the street—The valley that: runs 
down from Folkestone, is, when it 
gets to Dover, crossed by another 
valley that runs down from Can- 
terbury, or, at Teast, from the 
Canterbury direction. ft is-im the 
gorge of this cross valley that 
Dover’ is built. The two chalk 
hills jut out into the sea, and the 
water that comes up betweenthem 
forms @ harbour for this ancient, 
most interestine, and beautiful 
plaee: ‘On the hill to the North, 
stands the Castle of Dover, which 
is fortified in the aneient manner; 
except on the ‘sea side, whete # 
has the steep clef for a fortification, 
On the South side of the town, the 
hill is, E believe, rather more: lofty 
than that on tk2 North side; and 
here is that cliff which is described 
by SuakesPeare in the Play. of 
King Lear. . It is fearfully steep, 
certainly. Verynearly perpendi- 
eular for a considerable distance. 
The grass grows well, te the very 
tip of the cliff; and you see. cows 
and sheep grazing there with as 
much unconcern as if grazing in 
the bottom’ of :a ‘valley. Jt; was 
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something of the sorts of means 
that had been made use of to 
squander away countless millions 
of money. Here isa hill contain- 
ing probably a couple of square 
miles or more, hollowed like a 
honey-comb. Here are line upon 
line, trench upon trench, cavern 
upon cavern, bomb-proof upon 
bomb-proof; in short the very 
sight of the thing convinces you 
that either madness the, most 
humiliating, or profligacy the most 
scandalous must have been at 
work here for years, The ques- 
tion that every man of sense asks, 
is: What reason had you to sup- 
pose that the French would ever 
come to this hill to attack. it, 
while the rest of the country was 
so much more easy to assail ¢ 
However, let any man of good 
plain understanding, go and look 
at the works that! have here been 
performed, and that are now all 
tumbling into ruin. Let him ask 
what this cavern was’ for, what 
that ditch was for; what this tank 
was for; and why all these hor- 
rible holes and hiding-places at 
an expense of millions upon mil- 
lions. Let this scene be brought 
and placed under the eyes of 
the people of England, ‘and let 
them be told that Pitt and Dundas 
and Percival had these things done 
t» prevent the country from being 
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conquered ; with voice unanimous 
the nation would. instantly ex- 
claim; Let the French or let the 
devil take us, rather than let us 
resort to means. of defence like 
these. This ‘is, perhaps, the only 
set of fortifications.in the world 
ever framed for, .mere Aiding. 
There. is no appearance of any 
intention to annoy an enemy. It 
is a parcel of holes made ina hill, 
to hide Englishmen from French- 
men. Just.as if the Frenchmen 
would. come te this hill! Just as 
if they would not. go (if they came 
at all) and Jand)in Romney Marsh, 
or on Pevensey Level, or any 
where else, rather than come to 
this hill; rather: than come to 
crawl! up /Suaxeseeare’s cliff. 
All the way along the coast, from 
this very hill to. Portsmouth ; or 
pretty nearly ali the way, isa flat 
What the devil should they come 
to this bill for, then t.. And, when 
you ask this question, they tell 
you that it is to have an army here 
behind the French, after they had 
marched into the country! And, 
for a purpose like this; fora pur- 
pose so stupid, so senseless, *° 
mad_as this, and, withal, so scat- 
dalously disgraceful, more brick 
and stone have been buried in 
this hill than would go to build 4 
neat new cottage for every labour- 
ing man in the counties of Kent 
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and of Sussex! Dreadful is the 
scourge of such Ministers. How- 
ever, these who supported them 
will now have “to. suffer, The 
money must have been'squandered 
purposely, and forthe worst ends. 
Fool a8 Pitt was; unfit as an old 
hack of a lawyer, like-Dundas, 
was to fudge of the means of de- 
fending the country, stupid as both 
these fellows were, and as their 
brother lawyer, Percival, was too. 
Unfit as these lawyers were to 
judge’in amy ‘such a'case, they 
must Have ‘known’ that this was 
an useless ‘expenditure of money. 
They must have known that ;camnd, 
therefore, 'theirgeneral folly 3 their 
sertral ignorance $s' no ‘apology 
for their conducti—What they 
wanted; was to prevent the land- 
ing, not’ of “Frenchmen, but of 
French principles’; thatis to say, 
to prevent ‘the ‘example’ of the 
French from being alluring to the 
people of England. The devil a 
bit did'they care for the Bourbons, 
They rejoiced atthe killing of the 
King. They rejoiced at the athcis- 
tical decrees. They rejoiced *at 
every thie’ calculated to‘ alarm 
the timid’ and to’ excite horror in 
the people of England in genetal. 
They wahted'to keep oat of Eng- 
land those principles which had a 
ratural ‘tendency to destroy bo- 
roughniongering, and to put an 


end to peculation and plunder. 
No matter whether by the means 
of Martello Towers, making a 
great chalk-hill a honey-comb, 
cutting a canal thirty feet wide to 
stop the march of the armies of the 
Danube and the Rhine; no mat- 
ter how they squandered the mo- 
ney, so that it silenced some and 
made others bawl to answer their 
great purposeof preventing French 
example fronphaving an influence 
in England. Simply their abject 
wasthis: to make the Exeneca peo- 
ple miserable;to force: back, the 
Bourbonsaipon-them as a, means 
of making them miserable} /to de- 
gradé France, to make the people 
wretchéd; and then ‘to have to 
say tothe people of England, look 
there: see whet they hate, get by 
their attempts to: obtain liberty ! 
This was theirobject. They did not 
want Martello Towers and honey- 
eombed chalk-hills, and mad ca- 
nals: they did not want these to 
keep out the French armies. The 
boroughmongers and the parsons 
eared nothing about the French 
armies, It was the French ex- 
ample that the lawyers, borough- 
mongers and parsons wished to 
keep out. And what have they 
done? Itis impossible to be upon 
this honey-combed hill. Upon 


expenditure, without seeing the 





‘this enormous mass of anti-jacobin — 
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chalk-cliffs of Calais and the corn- 
fields of France. At this season, 
it is impossible to see those fielde 
without knowing that the farmers 





are getting in their corn there as 
well as here; an‘ it is impossible 
to think of that fact without reflect- 
ing, at the same time, on the ex- 





ample which the farmers ot France | 
hold out to the farmers of England. | 
Looking down from this very anti- | 
jacobin hill, this day, I saw the | 
parson’s shocks of wheat and bar- | 
ley, left in the field after the farmer | 
had taken hisaway. Turning my 
head, and looking across the Chan- 
nel, “‘ There,” said I, pointing to | 
France, “there the ‘spirited and | 
‘‘ sensible people have ridded 
‘‘ themselves of ‘this barden, of 
‘‘ which our farmers so bitterly 
“ complain.” It is impossible not 
to recollect here, that, inuumerous 
petitions, sent up, too, by the 
loyal, complaints have been made 
that the English farmer has to 
carry on a competition against the 





French farmer who has no tithes 
io pay! Well, loyal genilemen, 
why do not you petition then, to 
be relieved from tithes? What 
do you mean else? Do youmean 
to call upon our big gentlemen at 
Whitehall for them to compel the 
French to pay tithes? Oh, you 
loyal: fools! Better hold. your 
tongues about the French not 
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paying tithes. Better do that, at 
any rate; for never will they pay 
tithes again. Here is:a large tract 
of land upon these hills:at Dover, 
which is the property ef the pub- 
lic, having been purchased at an 
enormous expense, © This is now 
let out as pasture land to people 
of the town. I dare say that the 
letting of this land ts a@ curious 
If there were a Member 
for Dover who wenld do what he 


afjar. 


ought to do, he would soon get 
before the public a listiof the te- 
nants, and of the rents -paid. by 
them. I should like very much 
to see such list. . Butterworth, the 
bookseller in Fleet Street; he 
who is a sort-of:metropolitan of 
the methodists, is one of the Mem- 
bers for Dover. ‘The other is, I 
believe, that Wilbraham or Bootle 
or Bostle Wilbraham, orsome such 
name,that.is a Lancashire magis- 
trate. So that Doveris prettily set 
up. However, there isnothing of this 
sort that can, in the present state 
of things be deemed.to be of any 
real consequence., As long as the 
people. at Whitehall can go on 
paying the interest of thedebt im 
full, so long will, there; be no 
ehange worth the attention of any 
rational man. In the meanwhile, 
the Freach nation will be going 
on rising over us; and oun)Mi- 
nisters will be cringing and craw!- 
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ing to every nation upon earth} 
who is known to possess a cannon } 
or a barrel of powder~+T his very | 
day | have read “Mri Cannina's)} 
Speech at Liverpeol,, with a Yan- 
kee Consul. sitting, om bis: right 
hand. Net a word. now about, 
the bits of banting and the fir 
frivates; batnow, America és the 
lovely daughter, who, im a mo- 
ment of excessive love, has gone 
off with a lever (to wit, the French) 
and left the tender. mother to 
mourn! Whatafop ! And thisis the 
man that talked so big and so-bold. 
This is the clever, the profound, 
the blustering, too, iand, above all 
things, “) the “high-spirited” Mr. 
Cannuva. However; more of this, 
hereafter. I) must get from’ ‘this 
Dover, as fast as\I can. 


Sanpwicn, Wednesday, 8 Sept. 
Night.—I got to this place ‘about 
hal! an hour after the'ringing of 
the eight o'clock bell, or Curfew, 
which I heard at about two miles 
distance from ‘the place. From 
the town of Dover you come up 
the Castle-Hill, ‘and have a most+ 
beautiful view from the top of it: 
You have the sea, the chalk cliffs 
of Calais, the-high land:at Bou-' 


logne, the town of Dover just | 


under you, the valley towards 
Folkestone, and the much “more | 
beautiful valley towards Canter-' 
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bury ; and, going on a little fur- 
ther, you have the Downs and 
the Essex or, Suffolk eoast in full 
view, witha most beautiful corn 
country to ride along through. 
The corn was chiefly cut between - 
Dover and Waimer. The barley 
almost all cutand tied up in sheaf. 
Nothing but the beans seemed 


the rest of the corn ; but. they are 


quived for the Castle ; that famous 


crvan and, all the whole. tribe of 
plotters’ against the French Re- 


entrance of the Castle away.to the 


bottom of a little dell, abont-a 
furlong or so from the turnpike- 


of our Great Minister, Rorert 
Bayxes Jexninson, ‘son- of 
‘Cuarues of that name. When 
I was told, by a -girl who was 
leasing in a field by the road 
side, that that was Walmer Cas- 
tle, I stepped short, pulled my 
horse round, looked steadfastly at 
the gateway, ‘and ‘could not help 





exclaiming : “Oh, thou who in~ 


io remain, standing . along here. ’ 
They are not quite so good as’ 


by romeans bad. When i came’ 
to the. village..of Walmer, I en-° 


place, where Pivr,Dunpas, Per’ 
volution have. carried on; their’ 
plots. Atter coming through the’ 
| villaze of Walmer, you see the 
right... It is situated pretty nearly 


on the water’s edge, and at the 


road. This is now the habitation’ 
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‘“ habitest that famous dwelling ;| filthy-looking people. 


‘thou, who hast always been in} 
‘place, let. who might be out,ef 
place}, Oh, thom. everlasting 
“ placeman! thon sage of oxer, 
* production, do..but cast, thine, 
‘‘eyes upon this. barley-field, 


‘when, if 1 am not greatly de-| to,hurry-along,dhrough it, 


‘‘ ceived, there are from seven to 


‘eight quarters upon the acre ! 


Great de- 
salation. of abomination has been 


}going on here; tremendous bar- 


tacks,»(partlys(pulled,.down and 
} partly dumbling dewa,jand partly 
oecnpied by soldiers, Byery thing 
seems upon theperish. J was glad 
and to 
leave. its. inns, and, public-houses to 
be oceupied..by, the, tarred, ani 


“Oh, thou whose Courier news+} trowsered, and blue-and-buff crew 


‘“‘ paper has «just. informed, its 
“ readers, that wheat, will be se- 
‘“vepty. shillings ) the, quarter,. in 
“ the month ) of. November ; Oh, 
“* thou. wise; man, 1. pray.dhee 
‘* come .forih,, dram, thy, Casile, 
“and ,teli;me what: thea-wilt do 
‘Sit Wheat, should ; happen),to, be, 
“vat. che appointed , time, zhirty- 
“ five shillings, instead of seweuty 

* shiljings, the.quarter, Sage,of, 
““oner-production,, farewell..o.1f 
* thou . hast. life, thou -.wilt.. be: 
** Minister, .as.. long, as... thou 
**‘ canst .pay. the, interest), of . the, 
*: Debt in full, but not ene moment 
“longer. The moment thou ceas- 
“est to be able to squeeze from 
*‘the Normans a_ sufficiency to 
** count down to the Jews theirdall 
“‘ tale, that. moment, thou great 
“ Stern-path-of-duty .Man, . thon, 
“ wilt begin to be tanght the true: 


“*‘ meaning of the words Minis/e.: 
“ sial, Respousibility.”-—Dean is, 


4 most yillanous place. Jt is full of 


| whose very \vieimage I always de- 
test... From Deal, you come along 
to Upper Deal, whichitseems was 
the originalwillage,thence upon a 
beantiful.road.to Sandwich, which 
isa rotten, Boroug!y.. , Rottenness, 
putnidity, is, excellent for and, but 
bad. .far..Boergughs., This place, 
which.is as yillanous,a hole.as one 





woukl wish,to,se¢,is,surrounded 


by some.of,,the) finest land in the 
world. | Along;jon| one, side of it, 
lies, a marsh,., On the other sides 


j of it is, land, which they tell me 


bears seven guericrs,of wheat (0 
anacre.. Itis certainly very fire; 
for I saw large pieces of raddish- 
seed.on. the roadside; this seed is 
grown for the seedsmen:in:‘Londen ; 
and it will grow.oa none but rich 
land, All the.corais earried here 
except,,some beans) and ..some 
barley... ; hincod heer 

“oq 109975 word 2bwW 7 

_Cantrapyrry,, Thursday Afte' 
noon, 4th Septi—Inquiiting Sant- 


| 
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wich, you immediately cross a|that thousands and thousands of 
river up which vessels -bring'eoals }men and women were every year 
from the sea, Phis niarsh is about }seft'to the galleys for what was 
a couple of'miles' wide: || Dtibeginsf called ‘stii¢gling’ salt’; that ‘the 
at the seasbeach,; sopposite ‘ the? fathers and even the mothers were 
Downs, to my rix¢hd band) coming) imprisonéd’ of whipped “if the 
from Sandwieh, cand) it-owleels)| children were detected’ in siring- 
round to my 4Jeft andentls at the} gling salt: F could rot help reflect- 
sea-beach, oppositeMargate roads:| inv, with délight; as 'T looked at 
This marsh was formerly covered} these ’salt-pans’' in’ the’ Isle’ of 
with the ‘seay-very likely and} Thanet ; "I could ‘tiot Help 'refteet- 
hence the land within. this sort of] ing, that in spite of Pitt, DoxpAs, 
semicircle, the name of ‘which is} Perctvar, ‘and the rest” of the 
Thanet, was called’ an Jade! (It iss} crew," ini spite of ‘the caverns "6f 
in fact, an ‘island: now, ‘for the | Dover aiid the Martélld Towers th 
same reason that Portséa ‘is! an} Romhey Marsh > ii Spite of all'the 

island, and that: New York! is! an‘ spies and all thé Bayoriets)' arid the | 
island ; for there’ certainly is the} six handred ‘millions af Debt ana 
water in this river that edes'round | the hundred Gand ‘fey ‘miltions BE 
and connects one ‘part! of ‘the seat deaduweight) “and thE (WO hide” 
with the other—I had to’ cross this | millions ’of poor rates (Hit aré tidW 
river, and to éross thée’marsh; be-}sqticezing tlie -Horoughtongers, - 
fore I got into the famous Isle of] sqfieezing” the fatmers, puzzlitit 
Thanet, which it Was my intention | the fellows at Whitehall and sial. | 
to cross. Soon! after crossing the’ nw’ Markelane ‘a’scete of greater 

river, I passed by" a place for intterast than’ thé Chantber of' ‘the 

making salt, and could not help re- } Privy Council; with delight, asl 
collecting that there are no excise- | jogged along under the first beams 

men in these salt-making places in ‘of the sun, F reflected, that, in spife 

France, that; before the Révolu-} of all the malignant measures that 

tion, the Freneh were thost crielly | had brought so mucly misery upon 
oppressed’ by the duties on salt/| England, © the gallant ‘French 

that they ‘had: to-endure; “on! that} people had’ ridded themselves of 

account, the most horrid tyrami¢] the tyranny, which seit them to 

that ever was known, except, per- | the galleys’ for’ endeavouring ‘to 

haps, that\practised in an Evehe-| use without tax thé salt’ which 

quer that shall here-be nameless ; God’ sént ‘upott ‘their shores. ——" 
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Can any man tell why we should 
still be paying five, or six, or 
seven shillings a bushel. for, salt, 
instead, of one! We did pay 
fifteew shillings a. bushel, tax. 
And. why is two shillings a bushel, 
kepton! Because, if they were 
taken off, the salt-tax-gathering 
crew must) be discharged! This 
tax of two shillings a_ bushel, 
causes the consumer to pay five, 
at the least, more than he would 
if there were no tax atall! When, 
Great. God ! when shall we.be al- 
lowed to enjoy God’s gilts, in tree- 
dom,;as the people of, France 
enjoy them ! 





On'the marsh d 
found the same sort, of sheep:as 
on Kemney Marsh ; but.the cattle 
here are chiefly Welsh ;_ black, 
and. called nents. They are nice 
hardy cattle ; and, Lam told, that 
this. is, the description of .cattle, 
that they fat all.the way up on 
this north side of Kent. When 
I got upon the corn land, in. the 
Isie of Thanet, I got into a garden, 
indeed. There is hardly any fal- 
low ; comparatively few turnips. 
It is.a, couutry of corn, Most.of 
the harvest is. in;,, but.there are 
some fields of wheat and of barley. 
not yet housed. A great many, 
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but that place is so thickly settled 


) with, stock-jobbing ; cuckolds, at 


this time of the year, that, having 
no fancy-to get:them horns stuck 
into me,d tuned away to my lett 
when d.got; within about halt a 
mile of the town. J got to a little 
hamlet, where I breakfasted ; but 
could get no-.corn for my horse, 
and-ne, baton: for myself! All 
was coru around me: Barns, | 
should think, two. hundred feet 
long; ricks of enormous size and 
most numerous ; crops ‘of wheat, 
five quarters 4o an.acre, on the 
average ; anda public-bouse with- 
out either bacon or, corm. ‘The 
labourers houses; alialong through 
this island, beggerly im the ex- 
treme. . The people dirty, poor- 
looking ; ragged, bat particularly 
dirty. The men.and boys with 
dirty. faces,, and) dirty, .smock- 
frocks, and dirty shirts ; and, good 
God! what -a diffdrence between 
the wife of a labouring man here, 
and the wife of a labouring man 
in the forests .and.;woodlands of 
Hampshire and, Sussex! Inva- 
riably have I observed, ‘that the 
richer the soil,,and the more des- 
‘titute of.avoods ; that-is ito say, the 
more. purely a corn country, the 


pieces, of lucerne, and all of them more. miserable the - labourers. 


very fine. 1 left Rainsgate tomy. 
right about three miles, and weat 
right across the island tu. Margate, , 


The cause isthis,the great, the big 
tifulishand. everyimeh ofdand is 4p- 





» no ditches, no commons) no grass ¥ 
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_ propriated by the rich. No hedges, 


lanes: a country divided into great 
farms ; a fewdrees.surrounds the 
creat farmshouses © Adi the testis: 


bare of trees; andthe wretched) 


labourer has: not a stiek»of wood, 
and has no place. for a piper cow 
to graze, or evento liedown upon. 
The rabbit countries are.the coun- 
tries for Jabouring men... There 
the ground:.is»mot so valuable. 
There it is not. so easily; appro-< 
priated by the few:» Here, in-this: 
island, the work: ois calmost.all 
done by the horses... /Thewhorses 
plough the ground; they sow the 
ground ; they hoes thexground ; 
they carry: the corm shone j::they 
thresh it.out ;.and they carry it: 
to market. nay, in this island, 
they rake the ground ;.they! rake 
up the straggling straws and ears; 
so that they do the whole; except 
the reaping and. the mowing... It 
is impossible: to; have.am idea. of 
any thing more. miserable «than 
the state of the labourers in: this 
part of the eountry.+—A fter’ 
coming by Margate, 1 passed a 
Village called » Monexron, and: 
another called: Sarr. At Sara: 
there is a bridge, over which.yow 
come out of ithe islandyias you go 
Into it ever ithe bridge. at: Sano- 
WicH, At: Moncwron they, vhad! 
*evcnteen adie: aborking «-om)the! 
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roads, though the harvest was 


Inet quite im, and though; of 


course; it had: all:to -be ..threshed: 
ont; bet at Moxcxrowy they have 
four threshing machines ; ‘and they 
+e three threshing machines at 
Sarr, ‘thongh there, .also, they 
have several men upon the roads ! 
This.is a shockmg state of things > 
and, in spite of every thing that 
the Jenkirsons and. the Scots can 
do, this state of things: must be 
‘changed—At Sarr; ora little 
‘way further back, J:saw a man 
who had just begun to reap:a field 
of canary seed. ‘The plants were: 
too far advanced: to be cut in order 
‘to’ be bleached forthe making of: 
plat; bat bgotthe reaper to select 
me;a few green stalks that grew. 
‘neara bushthatstood on the outside: 
of the piece. These Ihave brought 
on with me, m order to-give them a 
trial’ At Sarr I began to cross 
the marsh; and had, after this, to 
come. through ‘the village of Up~ 
street, and anothervillage called 
Sreapy, before I-got to Canter 
bury: At Up-srrewr I was strack. 
with the words written. upon @ 
iboard which was fastened upon a 
}pole, which pole was standing in @ 
garden near a neat litile box of 
ahouse, -The words were these:, 
“Pawgaoise Prace:— Spring guns 
land ‘steel traps are’ sethere.” A-- 
\preity ideait must give us of Para< 
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dise to know that spring guns and 
steel frapsareset init: This is dowbt- 
less some stockfolber's ‘place’; 
fir, in the first place! the name’is! 
likely to have been selected by bite 
of ‘that erew, ‘and; ‘in’ ‘the ‘next 
place, whenevet any of ‘them on) 
t6 ‘the eonntry, they look’ upéi it 
that! they are to begin ‘a sort’ of 
warfhré arainst every thing arbantl 
then. ‘They invanably lookiupon 
every labourer as athief— As‘ yon 
eppriach Canterbury, from’ te 
Aste of Thanet, yor ‘hive’ Andther 
iHAtieh ce UF the! sqptianderitige of the 
eet ere MinntaHe! Nothin atfitals 
ThE dt hes tHe caverns the holes, 
the! AN «hm Hidine plasee Or the 
BAP Dover! but Waasi@erithte te 
THERE HY POCA erbaiy ie! aie 
ee) villlin ifs Wafes! stands upiih 
Wess Grionnd “thin? thodeo KbrHhe 
@f6etions, theo barmickwe Se Php, 
Bewoss; and Peventve PRY 
ate perfectlvewormons) bie tyke 
heute Gedy they been to“crane 
ble down, ‘They! babeta siekty 
hue: all is lassitude about then’: 
endless’ are their lawn) “heir 
gravel watks, and their ornaments: 
bet their lawns are nnshaven , their 
gravel walks grassy) and?! didfy 
ornaments pitting on the safitionts 
of ‘ugliness, “You! see the grass 
Brewing opposite the dobewaes, 
‘A. hole inv the: windows strthew ot 





are, but no lamps. Here are horse. 
‘batracks;feot-barracks, artillery. 
Hartaeke,>| éneineéy-barracks: a 
whole Gob hey? of Parracks ; but, 
only Here andl therd aSbildier. The 
thing istacthally porishitiy. It is 
typical 96f thie stale 'Sf the eroat 
thine ‘of thitteso (4% #ave me in- 
ex pressible |p leagiee ‘te “perceive 
theneloom) that Sednied! to hang 
“ver these WarPaakte Swhieh once 
bwWarthediowltl® sokdiers and their 
blithe! ecompaniéns; ea hive 
swarms ail beas. .Phestbarracis 
now look? 4tkecthieo @nririns of a 
ive Lepbocwinles. 220Wlestminster 
Abboyo€ buitchode net the place 
for abel dhameént oP Pir, the 
stati ee bP tha preatisnottiticbawler 
longdht te balstdchk wi Hereyjust in 
the midst of this hundred er two 
of acres covered with barracks. 


|-Pheselbnrracks) 40d Avereerectod 


+n. Grderta worrpeal. tie French to 
TAGTH HS EHESphy Heit Of “Fithes ; 
ih order to-diiti théiPiteé is again 
tinder the! yok@oPthe Terds and 
the clerty:) Phat 'tias not been 


\leecomiplished?'YPhE Pretch, as 


MrédcHidce Mn basses "us, have 
welther tidiés Sdaxes, SOT’ rates; 
andthe peoshe of Chnterbury 
'teriowe what! (heyo hare! ae iop-dety 
te Ipay ahhite Me. Hodéier, of 
-Broodoatrase: tery tert that he 
hee’ fates t6 eth Fitice, where 


ee —— -thiste? are he pedraenw'an’ where 
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there is no hop-duty. They have 
lately had races. at Canterbury); 
and the Mayor.and, Aldermen,,| in 
order to get te Pripge Leopald to 
attend them, presented him with 
the Freedom,of the. Citys, butat 
rained all;the,time.and jhe did. not 
come! The Mayor.and;Aldermen 
do not, understand) things. half so 
well as this, German Gentleman, 
who has 7managed. his matters, as’ 
well, I ,think,|,as- anyone that, J 
ever heard. of This fine old town, 
or, rather, city, is. remarkable: for 
cleanliness and. niceness,| nolwith- 
standing .it yhas @,Gathedral in it. 
The country roand.-it,is very rich, 
and this year, while the; hops are 
so bad..in: mest, other, parts, they 
are not,-so| very: bad, just about 
parece: d vidi ie ivinimt ses | 
Rumenheniiaaaaniadiaa 
sam, /imday Morning » Septs.r-- 
In going through, Canterbury; yes 
terday, I gaye a boyusixpence 40 
hold. my, horse, while, L,ywent, into! 
the Cathedral, just to, thank Bt 
Swithin for the: trick that. he, had 
played my. friends,,the Quakers. 
Led . along by, the; wet; weather | 
till after the harvest had-actually 
begun, and then.to find the weather 
turn fine, all ofa sadden } ...This 
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gain by which he will ‘certainly 
Hose. two. thousand .pounds.—The 
land where dam, now is, equal. to 
that, of the Isle. of ‘Thanet..; The 
haryest,is.nearly,over, and: allshe 
‘crops have been prodigiouslyi fing, 
In coming from Canterbury, you 
come, tothe top of. a hill, called 
Banghton, Hill, at four miles from 
‘Canterbury, on.the.London, road; 
and you there look dowminto, one 
of the finest, flats in England., A 
piece of marsh, comes up, nearly 
to Fayersuam,;, and, at ithe edge 
of, that marsh lies, the, farm, whese 
J now, am, ‘The land, herejis.a deep 
loam, upon, chalk ; and thas, is, algo 
the mature ofthe land in the; late 
of .Thanet, and all the, way from 
that to, Doyer,.. The orchandsygrow 
well, vpom, this .soik; The, trees 
grow finely, the fruit is large and 

of. fine; Mavour,-—In,1821, 0 gaye ~ 
Me.\W™, Watuse, who lives here, 
some American. apple ~, cuttings, 
and,-he; has.:now!; some as, fine 
Newtown Pippins’jas one. would 
wish to see. They are very large 
of their, sort; very free in-their 
|growth; and they. promise to, be 
xery fine, applea -of-.the. bind. 
Mr. Waller bad. cuttings from me 
of. several sorts, in 1822... These 
were cut down, last year; they 
have, of course, made, shoots this 





must have soused, them pretty, d¢- 
cently ;,.and d hear of ene; who, 
at Canterbury, hes, atade: a, bar- 


3-and|great,;mumbers of 
» shoots lmve-frutt -spurd, 
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which will have blossom, if not 
fruit, next year. This very rarely, 
happens, I believe; and the state; 
of Mr. Watuer’s trees clearly: 
proves to me that the introdaction 
of these American trees woald, 
be a. great improvement: — My: 
‘American apples, wheu ‘I left; 
Kensington, promised to be! very; 
fine; and the apples, which I have: 
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London‘road, or rather, crossing 
it, int the dell, “between Ospaixc: 
pand (Gaaen-srabe?! F instantly 
began toi go ‘iphilljsslowly, in- 
deed ;-bot np tithe d came through 
‘the villages) of Newnitin, Dop- 
\Dinarons Rewénrsroxr, and to 
thatof Honsincsovrn: Ff had 
comer up tillefor'thirteen miles, 
from: Mrs: Weettr’s* house. At 


freqnently mentioned | as'\ being) lasty«Iegotete: the tep of this hill, 


upon cuttings imported last Spring,y 
promised to come to. Perfection ;) 
& thing which) I believe, we: have) 
not ansinstance of before, '/ | | 


, 
; 


j 
Mreuywontn Friday Evening,” 
Sth, Sepi.—-A. friend atPevrers 
pen told me that, if | had a mind, 
to,know, Kent, I must.go. through. 


Romney, Marsh to. Dovzn, from, 


Devex. to Saxpwicu,/ ftom Sand- 


sich lo Margate, from Mangate to, 


and went along, for séme'distance, 
\epon devel ground: Bfownd I was 
got Upon! just the same sort of land 
as that on'the-hill-at Folkestone, at 
Reéeigate,.at Ropley: and: at Ash- 
pmanswerth! Theired clayey loam, 
mixed:tp with»greatyéliow flint 
stones; Ifoutdyine meadows here, 
}just sueli as-are idt Ashmansworth 
(that is to say, on the north Hamp- 
Shire hillsj):; This: sort of ground 
is Characterized by an: astonishing 


Canterbury, from ‘Canterbury. ,to |-cepth that. they -hawe to’go for the 


Faversham, from. Faxersham. 


ito, 


water. At Ashmansworth; they go 








Maidstone, and from Mai 


Topbridge. «Isfownd from... 
Waser, this morning, thatthe 


to a depth ofimore than three hun- 


dred feet.» As | wasvriding along 
‘the top ofthis hill in Kent, 


regular. turapike route, from, his|Jsawi the-tame beautifulsort of 
house to Maidstone, was through| meadows: thafidhefe \arevut Ash- 
Saerpixenourne. Lhad been along } mansworth:'I:sawdheseorti back- 
that road several. times ;.and.be-|.ward sand J iwasy just thinking to 
sides, to be covered with dust was , 

ghat J could nat, think of, when-I 
had it in my power to.get to Maid- 
stone without it, _L-¢ook the read 
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in drawing upsthe water! Ihasked 
about the depthrof the: well; cand 
the informatidm TI received= must 
have’ been indostect; because I 


was toldvit wwasothree! hundred 


yards. foasked this: of a:public- 
house keeper furtheroh, ‘not see- 
ing any body: where «the» farm- 
thouse was. «b.malke no doubt that. 
the depth cis} as: near as'possible 
that of «Ashmiansworth. Upon | 
the toprof thiswhill,) 0 Iosawy the 
finest ‘field. of beans::that: F have 
seem this »yeurj!and;'by very far, 
indeed, therginedt piece of ‘hips. 


A beautiful pieced? oft! hops; »sar- | 
roundet by::beautifel (plantations | 


of yourig ash sprodueing potes! for 
hop-gardens. Myroad here point- }3 
ed. towards the) Wests | -It» oor 


apples, “pears, cherries” and 'fil- 
berts, with very: little of any land 
which cannot, with: propriety, “be 
}ealled good. | ‘There’ are’ plavita- 
tions of Chesnut antl of Ash fre- 
‘quently occurring ; and as thése 
rare cutwhen long enough to make 
poles: for ‘hops, they: iare’iat‘all 
times ‘objects of great. beauty— 
pti the foot of: the: hilb of which 
ithave: beem speaking is.) theivil- 
lage of Hot trwano vann; ‘thénce 

‘come on to Maidstone: From 
Marpsvon® to this place ¢Man- 


rywortn) is about seven milés, 
rand: these ate! tlie’ ‘fitrest! ‘Seven 





es that Pi tiave! ever geet “in 

ronson any whete' elsé. “ The 
rayeid 10° Pout! VEN) With’ its 

ATA a hile an. 


wheeled round towards the South ;|eross thé! Medway, if ebthing dut 


and, allofia sndden;+I founth my- 
self upon: the edgeiofa hill, (as } 
lofty andoas stedp’ a& that-at 
Forxusrers,ati Reigate) erat 
Asmyatiowomra. «Bt wan the sanie 
famous chalk-ridge*that' § was 
crossing? again. + When: Iv got-'te 


fof Maidstone; dina’ it! isu 
inds: its‘way down to' Roch 
throu” a> bredik' in ‘the “chalk 
ig = itil fl 
— I should think that ‘there 
re “hop-gatidens on orie lialf/of 
on’ both sitles 6f the road. 


the oe il adie 1 Th, Woking’ déréss’ the “Méd- 


got off ny -horsesto ‘lead hi 
this more tthereatailé efihill} a 
and surveyodstlie pronpets;t 


This; is what’ the: people ‘of 
call the: Garden ee oe 
a distmetof r 










way, ‘yousee hop-gardens arid 
rda"two miles deep, on the 
a' gently rising «ground : 
this: + cominsas with. you. all 
, Maidatone to Mer- 
‘Tbe: eacanis fim 


2 the ountry ; ated 
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also the tackle fora horse'to work |hop-gardens, and orchards’ of 
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the plantations of Ashes and of|Barrrrro. This. Mr. Barretto 


Chesnuts that I mentioned before, 
add greatly to the beauty, These 
gardens of hops are kept very 


ought not to be forgotten so soon. 
In 1820 he sued for.articles of the 


}peace against Lord Toraincroy, 


clean in general, though some of| for having menaced him, in con- 
them have been neglected this}seqnente of his having pressed 


year owing to the bad appear- 


his Lordship about some money. 





ance of the crop. The culture is | It seems that.Lord Toxainetox 
sometimes mixed: that is to say, had known him in the East Indies; 
apple-trees or cherry-trees or fil- | that they came home together, or 
bert-trees and hops, in the same|soon after one another; that his 
ground. This is a good way,|Lordship invited Mr.. Barrerto 


they say, of raising an orchard. 


to his best partiesin. India ; that 


I do not believe it; and 1 think jhe got him introduced at Court in 
that nothing is gained by any of| England by Sidmouth; that he 


these mixtures. They plant apple- | got him made a fellow of the Roya! 
trees or cherry-trees in rows here ; 


| Society ; and that he tried to cet 


thepthen plant a filbert-tree close | him: introduced into Parliament. 
to each of these large fruit-trees ;| His» Lordship; when. Barretro 
and then they cultivate the middle rudely pressed bim forhis money. 
of the ground by planting. pota-| reminded him. ofall this, and of 


.|the many difficulties, that he had 


It is impossible that) they. can} had to overcome with regard to 
gain by this.. What. they. gain} his colowrand.so forth, _ Never- 
one way, they lose the other way ;| theless, the dingy skinned Court 
and [ verily believe, that the most | visitant pressed in such a way that 
profitable way would be, never| Lord Torrrxérow was obliged to 
to mix things at all. In coming] be pretty smart with him, where- 
from Maidstone, IL passed through upon the other sued for, articles 
a village called Testow, where }of the peace against his Lordship; 


Loxp Basnamw hasaseat; |. 


| }but these were sot granted by the 


| Court. This Barretto issued @ 


Reeneste, Rie Morn. hand-bill at. the last election a5 2 
ing, 6th Sept--I came off from| candidate for St. Albans. I am 


-Mernvworrn a little before five| truly sorrythat he was not elected. 


o'clock, passed the seat af Loxo| Lord Camelford threatened (0p! 
Toarineron, the friend of Mr-.|in his black fellow; :bat:he was 4 








En 
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sad swaggering fellow; and had, 
at last, too much of the borough- 
monger in-hiin’ fowde se ‘thingso 
meritorious.| Borll Powe oTow!s 


is but amindiffereneteoking place, 


I here begarfto See ‘South Down 
sheep again, which Phad nof seen 
from thé timé & left'P:xeverven. 
All aloti¢ Ree, thé-villages ate at 
not more than?two wiles distance 
from eachOthér "Phey have: all 
large chihrchés, ‘arid scarcely arly 
hody to'gd within AP a village 
called Hinrow2-thete is’ a hotise 
belongingto-a Me. May} theamost 
singulér lookitig thing ever sav, | 
An ‘imine bon, ishick all over 
wit iP baseline 
like ‘@hiith ndy@ ¥ oat, 
hime, & Wort oF capa” 
them Idi ille cliPlinlnat teks; 
vith caps" at® thie” top! 40% Gate the 
carwigs’ “PH Béilding” is*alt of 
brick; and had te! bid est-appear- 
ance of any thirig Tever ‘saw. 
This Torx#tbes is"biit® ‘a ¢onimon 
countty titi, thorigh Very clean; 
and the’ peo looking very well. 
The Clirdte’tiiust be pretty Wart 
here $ fdr; fi" etitering the/town, T 
saw ‘a Wipee? ‘Althea’ Pratex im 
bloom, x tig thre éxough, ay 
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}the Wen, along the turnpike-road 
threugh Sevenoaks, I turned to 
bmy Jeft-when I got about’ a mile 
yout of ‘Toneriner; in ord@? to 
‘come along that tract of country 
called! the Weald»of “Kent > that 
is*toisay; the solid elays; Which 
have no bottom, whith are’ tn- 
mixed with chalk, sand; “stone ér 
‘any thing élse; the country! of 
‘dirty roads andof oak’ treesy* 41 
stopped ‘at To#ntipde only a fav 
‘minutes ? ‘bat) in’ the Wealdj''I 
stop pede breakfast! ata -plaée 
| called Beigh: From keigh'E éanic 
to Chittingstone'cadsewayleaving 
Tox siipo® Wet sie mHes-over 
dhe Hite to Why! ef ©! vont seit - 

TikusTow: Leahte te Bow-pra ch, 
hthenceto Four Eims;pndthenee 
to thidlittle markiet-town of W bs - 

‘Pei Wa) Which ‘is’ just! tipomtlie 
Border ‘of! Kent) Indeed, «Keiit, 
Pirreytind’S désex form ‘a joining 
téry Ted? to'this'town. © Wester- 

Hain; “ekwetly® like’ Reigate and 
|Godsroxs,'and Sevrxoaxs) and 
-}Déxxinc, and Forxestone; lies 
‘between the sand-ridge ‘and: the 
 chatk-ridge. The valley is here'a 

little wider'than at Reigate, and 
that is all the difference there is be- 
wen the places. “As soon as you 
o¥er thé ‘sanidhill'to thé south 





urrey' and hére; as soon as 
1 et‘over the’ sand'hill to the 
| y 
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south of Westerham, you get into 
the Weald of Kent. 1 have 
now, in order to get to the Wen, 





to cross the chall-ridge once more, 
and, at a point where I never 
crossed it before.--Coming through 
the Weald, I found the corn very 
and, low as the ground is, 
there 
will be very little of the wheat 


good ; 
wet as it is, cold as it is, 


which will not be housed before 
Saturday night. All the corn is 
good, and the barley excellent. 
Not far from Beveuseacn, I saw 
two oak trees, one of which was, 
they told me,| more than thirty 
feet round, and the: other more 
than twenty+seven; but they have 
been hollew for half a century. 
They are not, mach bigger than 
the oak upon Tilford Green,, if 
any. I mean in the trunk ;; but 
they are hollow, while that tree.is 
sound in all its parts, and growing 
still, IL have had a most beautiful 
ride through the, Weald... The 
day is yery hot; bat J have been 
in the shade ; and my horse’s feet: 
very often in the rivulets and wet 
lanes. In one place I rode above 
a mile completely arched over by 
the boughs of the ,underwood, 
growing in the banks.of the lane. 
What an odd taste that man must 


have who prefers a turnpike-road 
to a lane like this——Very near 


to Westerham there are hops; 


Rerat Rive. 
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and I have seen, now and then, a 
little bit of hop-garden, even in 
the Weald. Hops will grow well 
where lacerne will grow well; 
and lucerne will grow well where 
there is a rich ‘tep and a dry 
bottom. | When, ‘therefore, you 
see hops in the Weald, it is on 
the side of some hill, where there 
is sand or stone at bottom, 
and not where there is real clay 
beneath. There “appears to be 
hops here and ‘there, all along 
from nearly at Dover to-Alton, in 
Hampshire. You find them all 
along Kent ; “you find them at 
Westerbam ; across‘at Worth, in 
Sussex; at Godstone, in Surrey ; 
over to thé north: of Merrow 
Down, near Guildford ; at Gopa1- 
muxc; under the Hog's-back, at 
Farnharh ; ‘and all along that way 
to Aurox. Batothere, I think, 
they end.\| The whole face of the 
country seéms to rise: when you 
get just beyond Aron, and to 
keepup.. Whether you look to 
the north, the south, ‘or west, the 
land seems to rise, and the hops 
cease, till you come again away to 
the asoeeaented in Herefordshire. 


ieaalenk rot ana night, 
6 Sept—Here I: close my day, 


at the end of forty-four miles. In 
coming up the chalk hill from 
Westerham, 1. prepared) mayself 
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for the red stiff clay-like loam, | 
the big yellyw. flints, and the 
meadows; and I found them all. 
I have now gone over this chalk- 
ridge in. the , following places ; 
at Coomne, inthe North-West of 
Hampshire; I mean the North- 
West corner, the very extremity 
of the county. Ihave gone over 
it at Asumansworrtn, or Hica- 
cLERE going, from. Newbury to 
Andover; at, Kuxescierr, geing 
from Newsury to Wixcursrer ; 
at Rortey, going from Atres- 
rorp to Selborne; at Doirerinc- 
HALL, going from Crondall to 
Thursley ; |, at. Merrow, going 
from Cuertsey to Curwortr; 
at. Rercare> at Wesvrernam, 
and then, between, these, at:Gop- 
STONE; at SeveNnoans, going from 
London to Barrae); at Hoiurmc- 
BOURNE, as../mentioned above, 
and at Fo.xesrens. | In all these 
places, i have crossed this chalk- 
ridge, Every’ where, upon the 
top of it, I have, found a flat, and 
the soil.of all these flats 1 have 
found to be a-red stiff loam 
mingled up with,big yellow flints. 
A soil diffieult: to work; but by 
no means bad, whether for wood, 
hops, grass, ’.orchardsor. corn. 
I once before: mentioned that I 
was assured that the pasture mpon | 
these bleak hills was as rich»as 
that which is found in the North 
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of Wiltshire, in the neighbour- 
heod of Swineox, where they 
make some of the best cheese is 
the kingdom. Upon these hills 
i have never found the labouring 
people poor and miserable, as i 
the rich vales. Allis not appro- 
priated where there are copptces 
and woud, where the culiivation 
is not so easy and the produce se 
very large.—aAfter getting up the 
hill from Westerham, I had » 
general descent to perform all 
the way to the Thames. Whem 
you get to Beckenham, which ‘is 
the last parish in Kent, the coun- 
try begins to assume a cockney— 
like appearance; all is artificial, 
and you no longer feel any interest 
in it. +I was anxious to thake this 
journey info Kent, inthe midst of 
harvest; in ‘order ‘that’ F might 
know’ the real state of the’ crop. 
The result) of my observations 
and my inquiries, is, that the ctop 
is a full average crop of every 
thing except barley, and that the 
barley: yields a great deal more 
than an average crop. ‘I thonght 
that the» beans were very poor 
during my ride into Hampshire; 
but I then'saw no real bean coun- 
tries. I have seen such countries 
now; and I do not think’ thatthe 





beans present us with a bad crop 
As: to the quality, tis, id oo 
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equal to that of last year... We 
had, last year, an Italian summer. 
When the wheat, or other grain 
has to ripen in wet weather, it 
will not be bright, as it will when 
it has to ripen in fair weather. 
It will have a dingy or clouded 
appearance; and, perhaps, the 
flour may not be quite so good. 
The wheat, in fact, will not be so 
heavy. In order to enable others 
to judge, as well as myself, I took 
samples from the fields as I went 
along. 1 took them very fairly, 
and, as often as I thought that 
there was any material change in 
the soil, or other circumstances. 
During the ride I took sixteen sam- 
ples. These are now at the Office 
of the Register, in Fleet-street, 
wherethey may beseen by any gen- 
tleman who thinks the information 
likely to be useful to him. The sam- 
ples are numbered, and there is a 
reference pointing out the place 
where each sample was taken. 
The opinions that I gather amount 
to this ; that thereisan average crop 


of every thing, and a little more,of 


barley —Now then. we. shall see 
how all. this , tallies with the 
schemes, with the intentions and 
expectations of our matchless gen- 
tlemen at Whitehall. These wise 
men have put forth their views, in 
the “ Courier” ofthe 27th of Au- 
gust, and in words which ought 


never to be forgotten, and which, 


at any, rate, shall. be recorded 


here. | 

* Grain.—During the present 
‘* unsettled state of the weather, it 
‘+ is imporsible for the best informed 
‘* persons to anticipate upon good 
“ wrounds what will be the future 
“ price of agricultural produce. 
‘* Should the season even yet prove 
‘‘ favourable, for the operations of 
“ the haryest, there is every pro- 
“ bability of the average price of 
‘““ grain continuing at that exact 
‘“ price, which will »proye most 
‘* conducive to the interests of the 
“« corn growers, and at the saine 
time encouraging to the agricul- 
‘* ture of our colonial possessions. 
* We do not speak lightly on this 
“subject, for we are aware that 
‘“ His’ Majesty’s ‘Ministers have 
‘* been fully alive, to the inquiries 
‘* from all qualified quarters as to 
“the effect likely to be produced 
‘+ on the markets from the addition 
* of the present.crops to the stock 
“ of wheat already on hand. The 
“ result of these inquiries is, that, 
“ in’ the highest’ quarters, there 
‘ exists the! fell. expectation, that 
‘* towards the month of November, 
“the price of wheat will nearly 
“approach ' to seventy shillings, 
“ a price which! while it affords 
‘* the extent of remuneration to 
“the British farmer, recognised 
“by the ‘corn’ laws, ‘will, at’ the 
‘* same time, admit of the sale of 
“the Canadian, bonded, wheat; 
“and the introduction of this fo- 
“‘réion cori,! grown. by British 
‘* colonists; will contribute te keep- 
[; ins down.qusrmarkate, and. 44° 
i Gad fersion grain Seam, ots 9% 
‘Phere | is! dtice ‘gerdlethen' ‘of 
Whitehall! What pretty gentle- 
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men they are! “ Enry of sur- 
rounding nations,” indeed, to be 
under the command of pretty gen+ 
tlemen.who, ean make calculations 
so nice; and! put: forth predictions 
so positive ‘npon such a subject! 
“ Admiration of the warld,” in- 
deed, to live: under the command 
of men who'can so’ control Seasons 


and, markets; .or,.at least, who 


can so dive into tae secrets of 


trade, did Mind éut the Contents of 
the fields, , barns and. ricks, as to 
be able to balance things so nicely 
as'to cxttse ‘the’ Canatian’ corn to 
find a market, w ithout injuring the | 
sale of that of the, British farhier, 
and without admitting that! ofthe 


French” farmer ‘and the” ‘other | 


farmers of'the Continent! Happy, 
too happy, ‘Hognes that We ‘are, 
to he under! the “guidance: of such. 
pretty genuemen, anil right, just 
is it that wveowhontd) be biinished 
for life! if we tite a word VEN On| 
to bring such pretty gentlemen 
into contempt. Levit be observed, 
that this” paragraph must have 
come. froth Whiteball.., This 
wretched paper is the demi-offie: al, 
rie of ‘Yhd Goyerittient, Ag to 

the owners ‘of ihe paper, Daxiee 
Srewarr,: dhabondtorions fellow, 
Street, tit the rade df thee ‘not 
excluding ‘the ‘BROTHER’ OF 


THE GREAT ORACLE, which 
brother hought,. the other \day,/a 


share of this vehicle of baseness 
atid folly ; as to these fellows, they 
have no control other than what 
relates ‘to the expenditure and the 
receipts ofthe vehicle. "They get 
their news from the offices of the 
Whitehall people; and their paper 
is the mouth-piece of those same 
people. Mark this, I pray you, 
reader; and Ietthe French people 
‘hark it, too, and then take their 
revenge for thé ‘Waterloo ‘inse- 
letice. “This ’ being the’ ‘Case, 
then’, this paragraph drocetilitte 
ftom the stefty gelitlemen, what 
i WON it Uhr s ‘On mee ex- 
poctatidns, theit Hip atid’ their 
‘feats They" dod UNE S Wheat 
at’ Revahty! ’ shillings a ibhniet is 
netessdry Yo thela't “ath? ‘pray 
mark ‘that’! hey sé dha’ wheat 
“at! seventy “St iNfngs’ a ‘quarter is 
necessary’ to opin ‘and,’ there- 
tire) (Hey shy thiit {ehBAe will be 
‘at sévehty shillings ‘a Quarter, the 
price 48 ‘they! tan ‘it necessary 
10 remunerate the British farmer. 
And “how ‘do the ‘cotijurors at 
Whitehall know thist' Why, they 
have made full inquiries “ IN 


‘QUALIFIED’ QUARTERS.” 


‘Andthe qualified quarters have sa- 
| tisfied the’ HIGHEST QUAR- 
TERS)” * that, Yowalds’ ” the 
“month ‘of November, the price 
*6f wheat Will earl} approach 
10° seventy — the quar 
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“« tery!” 1 wonder what the words | pect, in consequence of the in- 
“ towards the end of November,” | quiries which they have made of 
snay mean. Devil's in't if middle | the qualified quarters. I do not 
of September is not “ éowards|say, that the average of wheat 


November ;” and the wheat, in- 
stead of going on towards seventy 


shillings, isvery fast coming down 


will come down to thirty-two shil- 
lings; but this I know, that, at 
Reading, last Saturday, about 


io forty. The beast who wrote | forty-five shillings was the price; 


this paragraph ; the pretty beast ; 


and I hear, that, in Norfolk, the 


this “‘ envy of surrounding na- price is forty-two. The highest 
tions” wrote it on the 27th of| quarters, and the infamous Lon- 


August, a soaking wet Saturday !|don press, will, at any rate, he 


The pretty beast was not aware, 
that the next day was going to 
be fine, and that we were to have 
only the sueceeding Tuesday and 
haif the following Saturday of 
wet weather until the whole of 


prettily exposed, before Christ- 
mas. Old Sik Taomas Leru- 
BRIDGE, too, and Garrer Goocn, 
and his base tribe of Pittites at 
Ipswich; Coxe and Svurrie.p, 
and their crew; all these will be 


the harvest should be in. The | prettily langhed at; nor will that 


pretty beast wrote while the rain 


‘* fall soul,” Lorp Micron, escape 


was spat'ering against the win-| being reminded of his profound 


dow; and he did “ not speak 


and patriotic observation relative 


lightly,’ but was fully aware that | to “ this sedf-renovating country.” 
the highest quarters, having made | No sooner did he see’ the wheat 
inquiries of the qualified quar-|get up to sixty or seventy shil- 
ters, were sure that wheat would | lings than he lost all bis alarms; 
be at seventy shillings during the | found that all things were right, 





ensuing year. 


What will be|turned his back on Yorkshire 


the price of wheat it is impossible | Reformers, and went and toiled 
for any one to say. I know alfor Scaruerr at Peterborough ; 
gentleman, who is a very good|and discovered, that there was 
judge of such matters, who is of] nothing wrong, at last, and that 


opinion that the average price 


the “ self-renovating country” 


of wheat will be thirty-two shil-| would triumph over all its difficul- 
dings a quarter, or lower, before | ties !—So° it ‘will, “ tall’ soul;” 
Chrisimas ; this is not quite half|it will triumph over all its diffi- 


what the highest quarters ex- 


culties : it will renovate itself’: it 
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took place in order to make per- 
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will purge itself of rotten bo- 
roughs, of vile boroughmongers, 
their tools and their stop-gaps ; 
it will purge itself of all ‘the vil- 
lanies which now corrode its 
heart; it will, in short, free itself 
from those curses, which the ex- 
penditure of eight or nine hun- 
dred millions of English money 


petual: it will, in short, become 
as free from oppression, as easy 
and as happy as the gallant and 
sensible nation on the other side 
of the Channel.—This is the sort 
of renovation, but not renovation 
by the means of wheat at seventy 
shillings a quarter. Renovation 
it will have : it will rouse and will 
shake from itself curses like the 
pension which is paid to Burxe’s 
executors, This is the sort of reno- 
vation, “ tall soul;” and not wheat 
at 70s. a quarter, while it is at 
twenty-five shillings a quarter im 
France. Pray observe, reader, 
how the “tall soul” catched at 
the rise in the price of wheat : 

how he snapped at it : how quickly 
he ceased hig attacks upon the 
Whitehall people and upon the 
System. He thought he had been 
deceived : he thought that things 
were coming about again ; and so 
he drew in his. horns, and began 
to talk, about the self-renovating | 
country. This was the tone of 


them all. This was the tone of 
all the boroughmongers ; all the 
friends of the System ; all those, 
who, like Lerasnroae, had begun 
to be staggered. They had de- 
viated, for a moment, into our 
path; but they popped back 
again, the moment they saw the 
price of wheat rise! All the ene- 
mies of Reform, all the calum- 
niators of Reformers, all the 
friends of the System, most anx- 
jously desired a rise in the price 
of wheat. Mark the curious fact, 
that all the vile press of London ; 
the whole of that infamous press ; 
that newspapers, magazines, re- 
views; the whole of the base 
thing, and a baser surely this 
world never saw ; that the whole 
of this base thing rejoiced, ex- 
ulted, crowed over me, and told 
an impudent lie, in order to have 
the crowing ; crowed, for what, 
because wheat and bread were 
become dear! A newspaper 
hatched under a corrupt Priest, a 
profligate Priest, and recently 
espoused to the hell of Pall Mall ; 

even this vile thing crowed’ be- 
cause wheat and bread had become 
dear ! Now, it is notorious, that, 

heretofore, ¢ every periodi ical pub- 
lication ‘in this kingdom was in 
the constant habit of lameuting, 
when bread became dear, and! of 
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epee’ when it became cheap. 
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This is noforious. Nay, it is 
equally notorious, that this infa- 
mous press was eyerlastingly as- 
sailing bakers, and millers, and 
butchers, for not selling bread, 
flour, and meat cheaper than they 
were selling them, In how many 
hundreds of instances has this in- 
famous press caused attacks to be 
made by the mob upon tradesmen 
of this description! All these 
things are notorious, Moreover, 
notorious it is that, long previous 
to eyery harvest, this infamous, 
this execrable, this beastly press, 
was engaged in stunning _ the 
public with accounts of the great 
crop Which was just coming for- 
ward! There was always, with 
this press, a prodigiously large 
crop. This was invariably the 
case. It was never known to, be 
the contrary.—Now these things 
are perfectly well known {o every 
man in England. How comes. it, 
then, reader, that the profligate, 
the trading, the lying, the. in- 
famous press of London, has now 
totally changed its tone and bias. 
The base thing never now tells 
us that there is a great crop or 
even a good crop. It never now 
wants cheap bread and cheap 
wheat and cheap meat. It never 
now finds fault of bakers and 
butchers. It now always endea- 
yours to make it appear that corn 





!jis dearer than it is. The base 


‘“ Morning, Herald,” about three 
weeks ago, not only suppressed 
the fact of the fall. of wheat, but 
asserted that there had been a 
rise in the price. Now, why is ail 
this? That is a great, question, 
reader. That is a very interesting 
question. Why has this infamous 
press, Which always pursues 
that which it thinks its own in- 
terest; why. Jhas, it taken this 
strange turn? This is the reason: 
stupid as the base thing is, it has 
arrived at a conviction, that if the 
price_of the praduce of the land 
cannot be, kept mp, to something 
approaching ten shillings a bushel 
for goorl wheat, ihe hellish sysieis 
of funding, nust,, be blown up. 
The infamous press has,arrived at 
a conviction, , that) that, cheating, 
that, frandulent system, by which 
this press lives, must be destroyed, 
unless the. price of, corn. can be 
kept up. The. infamous, traders 
of the press are, perfectly well 
satisfied, that the, interest of the 
Debt must be reduced, , unless 
wheat can. be kept, up to, nearly 
ten shillings a bushel. Stupid as 
they are, and stupid as the fellows 
down at, Westminster, are, they 
know. very, well,, that,,the whole 
system, stock-jobbers, jews, cant 
and all, go. to the devil, at once, 


as soon as a deduction is made 
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from the interest of the Debt. 
Knowitig this,‘ they want wheat to 
sell high; beeanse it has, at last, 

been hammered into their skulls, 
that the interest cannot be paid in 
full, if wheat sells low. Delight- 
ful is the dilemma in which they 
are.’ Dear’ bread does not suit 
their manufactories, and cheap 
bread does not. suit their debt 
“* Envy of surrounding nations,” 
how hard it is that Providence will 
not enable your farmers ‘to sell 
dear and the consumers to buy 
cheap! These are the things that 
you want. Admiration of the world 
you are; but have these things 
you will not. There may be those, 
indeed, who question whether you 
yourself know what you Want; but, 

at any rate, if you want these 
things, you will’ not have them.— 
Before I conclade, let me ask the 
reader to take a took at the’ singu- 
larity of the tone anil tricks of this' 


Six-Acts Government. Is it not 


a novelty inthe world to see a, 


Government, and in ordinary sea- 


sons,'-too, havihg its whole soul 
absorbed in considerations relating 


to the price of corn. There are 
our neighbours; ‘the F rench, who 
have got a ‘Government engaged 
in takirig’ military possession of a 
great neighbouring kingdom to 
free which from these very French, 
we have tecently ‘expended a 





hundred and fifty millions of mo- 
ney. Our neighbours have got a 
Government that is thus engaged : 
and we have got a Government 
that employs itself in making in- 
cessant ‘ inquiries in all the qua- 
” relative to the 
price of wheat! Curious employ- 
ment for a Government! Singular 


lified quariers 


occupation for the Ministers of 
the Grear Georce! They seem 
to think nothing of Spain, with its 
eleven millions of people, being 
in fact added to France. Wholly 
insensible do they appear to con- 
terns of this sort, while they sit 
thinking, day and night, upon the 
price of the Dushel of wheat !— 
However, they are nof, after all, 
such fools as théy appear ‘to be. 
Despicable, indeed, must be that 
nation, whose safety or whose hap- 
pitiess does, in any degree, depend 
on ‘so’ fluctuating a thing as the 
price of corn. This is a matter 
that we must fake as it comes. 
The seasons will- be what they will 
be; and all the calculations of 
statesmen must be made wholly 
independent of the changes and 
chances of seasons. This has 
always been the case, to be sure. 
What nation could ever carry on 
its’ affairs, if it had to take into 
consideration the price of corm. 
Nevertheless, such is the situation 
bf our Government, that its very 
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existence, in its present way, de- 
pends upon the price of corn. 
The pretty fellows at Whitehall, if 
you may say to them: Well, but 
look at Spain; look at the enor- 
mous strides of the French; think 
of the consequences in case of 
another war; look, too, at the 
growing marine of America. See, 
Mr. Jenxinson, see, Mr. Can- 
wine, see, Mr. Husxisson, see, 
Mr. Peer, and, all ye tribe of 
Girenvinnes, see, what tremend- 
ous dangers are gathering together 
aboutus! “ Us! Aye, about you; 
‘but pray think what tremendous 
‘dangers wheat: at four shillings 
‘a bushel will bring about us !” 
This is the jut. Here lies the 
whole of it. We laugh at a Go- 
vernment employing itself in mak- 
ing calculations about the price of 
corn, and in employing its press 
to put forth market puffs. We 
langh at these things; but. we 
should not laugh, if we considered, 
that it is on the price of wheat that 
depend the duration of the power 
aud the profits of thesemen.—They 
know what they want; and they 
wish to believe themselves, and 
to make others believe, that they 
shall have it. [ have ebserved 
before, but it is necessary. to ob- 
serve again, that all those who 
are for the System, let them be 
Opposition or Opposition nat, feel 





as Whitehall feels about the 
price of corn. .L have given an 
instance, in the ‘ tall soul;” but 
it is the same with the whole of 
them, with the whole of those who 
do not wish to see. this infernal 
System changed. I was informed, 
and I believe it to be true, that 
the Marquis of Lanspowns said, 
last April, when the great rise 
took place in the price of corn, 
that he had always thought that 
the cash-measures had but litle 
effect on prices ; but that he was 
now satisfied that those measures 
had no effect at all on prices! 
Now, what is our situation ; what 
is the situation of this country, if 
we must have the present Minis- 
try, or a Ministry of which the 
Mareuis of _Lanspowns is to be 
a Member, if the Marevuis of 
Lanspowne did utter these words! 
And again, I say, that I verily 
believe, he did utter them—— 
Ours is a Government that now 
seems to depend very much upou 
the weather. The old’ type of a 
ship at sea, will not do now, ours 
is a. weather Government; and to 
know the state of it, we must 
have recourse to those, glasses 
that the Jews carry about. Wea- 
ther depends upon the winds, in 
a great, measure ; and Ehave no 
scruple to. say, that. the situation 
of those two Ricar HonovuraBLeE 
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youths, that are now gone to the 
Lakes in the North ; that their 
situation, next winter, will be ren- 
dered very irksome, not to say 
perilous, by ‘the present easterly 
wind, if it should continue about 
fifteen days longer. Prrr, when 
he had just made a monstrous 
issue of paper, and had, thereby, 
actually put the match which 
blowed up the old She Devil in 
1797—Prrr, at that time, con- 
eratulated the nation, that the 
wisdom of Parliament had esta- 
blished a solid system of finance. 
Any thing but solid it assuredly 
was; but his system of’ finafice 
was as worthy of being called 
solid, as ‘that System of ‘Go- 
vernment which now ‘manifestly 
depends upon the weather and the 
winds.—Since my return home 
(it is now Thursday, 11th’ ‘Sep- 
tember), I have received lettérs 
from the Easr, from the Nor'rr, 
and from the Wesr. ‘All tell me 
that the harvest is very far ad- 
vanced, and that the crops are free 
from blight. These letters are 
not particular, ‘as fo the weight’ of 
the crop ; except that they all say 


that the barley is exéelient. The | 


wind is now ‘détnitig froin the 
Easr. Theré is every appediante 
of the fine” weather ‘contifining. 
Before Christmas, we’ stiall have 
the wheat down to what will be a 
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fair average price in future. 
always said that the late rise was 
a mere puff. It was, in part, a 
scarcity rise. The wheat of 1821 
was grown and bad. That of 1822 
had to be begun upon in July. The 
erop has had to last thirteen months 
and a half. The present crop will 
have to last only eleven months, 
or less. The crop of barley, last 
year, was so very bad; so very 
small; and the crop of the year 
before so very bad in quality, that 
wheat was malted, last year, in 
creat quantities, instead of barley. 
This year, the ‘crop of barley is 
prodigious. All these things con- 
sidered, wheat, if the cash-mea- 
sures had had no effect; must have 
been a hundred and forty shillings 


the first never got:to seventy, and 
the latter never got to'forty! Amd 


himself a statesman to say that 
that mere puff of a rise satisfied 
him, that the cash-measures had 
never had any effect! Ah! they 
are all afraid to believe im the 
effect of those cash-measures: they 
‘tremble like children: at the sight 
of the red, when ‘you hold up be- 
fore them the effect of those cash- 
‘measures, Their only’ hope, is, 


wpom that subject; because, if 
Fam right, their System is con- 
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a quarter, and barley eighty: Yet: 


yet’ there was a man who’ calls: 
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demned to speedy destruction! 
—I thus conclude, for the pre- 
sent, my remarks relative'to the 
harvest aud the ‘price of ‘corn. 
it is the great. subject ef! the 
day ; and the comfort is, that we 
are now speedily to sce whether 
I be right or whether the Mar- 
quis of Lanspowne be right. As 
to the infamous London press, 
the moment the wheat comes down 
to forty shillings; that is to say, 
an average Government Return 
of ‘forty ‘shillings, I will spend 
ten pounds in PLACARDING 
this infamous‘ press, afier the 
manner +in which we :asedy to 
placard ‘the base and detéstithle 
enemies af the Quren. This in- 
fambas press has been “what is 
vulgarly called “ running its 
rigs,’ stor several ‘mouths ~ past. 
The Quakers hase sbeen: urging 
it‘on,’ widerhatided. ‘They have, 
f understand, been bribing it 
pretty deeply, in etder to-calum- 
mate me, and to favour their own 
monopoly; but, thank Gop, the 
cunning knaves have outwitted 
themselves. They wont play-ut 
cards; but they will play-at 


Stocks ; they will play at Lottery, 


seta trap for them: he went on, 
wet, wet, wet, even until the 
harvest began, «\Thev, afier two 
or threeday’s sunshine,’ shocking 
wet) agatas:!Thé ground soaking, 
the i wheat ¢growing) ‘and the 
* Friends” the vgentle Friends, 
seeking; he spwit, were as busy 
“amongst the ‘sacks vat Mari- 
laneasthesdevilin’ a high 
wind. In shortytliey bought away, 





with alk the gaimof Gedliness, and 
a ttle tore, beicre their eyes. 
Adl' ofa sudileng-Saint Swithin 
took away his) clends; out came 
the isun ; the wind gotround to the 
Bast pijust:isum: énoagh and just 
wind enough ; andeas the wheat 
ricksceveryliwhepe:aose up, the 
long jaws ofthe Quakers dropper! 
down ¢ adul:their faces off slate be- 
cameé-of aadlarkerjbdei?i That sect 
will: eertanily> be ypanished, this 
year any lettiss hope, ‘that such 
a change willitake plaee in their 
coneerns as wilh compel a part of 
them to labour, at any rate ; for, 
at preseht, ‘their-sectiis»a perlect 
monster .in society ;»a whole sect, 
not.ore. aman ef whom earns his 
living: by:the esiceat of his brow. 
A-sectiaygreat:deali worse than 


Tiekets, and they will play ‘at! thei jeéws;! for somélof them do 
work,++However, Gop send us the 


| Eenilntninn fr, another for: 
night, and we shall certainly see 
dei of tits Ss Puy 


ANG 29000 -COBBETT. 


Mark Lane... They:haye played 
a silly game; this time. Saine 
Swiruin, that good old Roman 
Catholic SaintAé:seemed to have 
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Tue other matters, which I in~| 





laugh at this pretty work. When 


tended to treat of in this Register,! they had the church beneficed in 


1 am compelled to postpone; but 
I have, by no ‘means, overlooked 
Dr. Cornyrrs Nor have Lover- 


their hands, they could): teach 
their flocks, without the assistance 
of Wine Merehants.. Here: we 


looked our two privy councillors; have another proof of the: effects 


who are gone) tothe North, and 
who have been ‘making’ speeches 
to those low and-vulgar fellows, 
their hangers-on) at. Liverpool, 
who expect, I dare: say, licences 
again ; but who will never again 
get them++L have to thank my 
excellent correspondent, who has 
sent me. copies!» of the » King’s 
Letter to the Archbishop, and: of 
the Bishop’s:Cireular: to | the 
Officiating Clergy. . It-is all true, 
I see: the King ¢alls: upon. the 
Archbishop. to address ‘himself to 
the Bishops ; the Arehbishop calls 
upon the Rishops;. the: Bishops 
upon the Clergy ,té collect money, 
which money the Bishops: direct 
the Clergy..to sendi to Josava 
Warson, whois, or lately was,.a 

WINE MERCANT in Mincing- 
lane, Fenchurch-street, London! 
This is aspretty a thing, take: it) 
altogether, as) we have ever heard: 
of. The King and bis Bishopsand) 
Clergy have been here pretty well 
set to work.\, However, I shall ins 
sert these-documents.another time, 
aud then take such remarks’ ‘upon 
them, as the’ subject seems’ to’ dait| 
for. — How. the Catholics ‘must 


of that vaunted thing, called the 
Reformation. 





MARKETS. 


Average Prices of CORN neahery 
out ENGLAND, for the week end- 
ing 30th mim 


er Quarters: 

8. ad 
Wheat 2.7. S00 a 567° 'g 
Rye,.... “vee 9:04 DO Dsl 

BPREEEY epecicne cane 33 62 
Oates... fH. OF. 2% 9G 
BGAMS co vn) ¢ wack ones BOE 1s) 

3 


Cora Exchange; Murk Lane...» 
Quantities and Prices of British 


this Market, during the week ende 
Satueay; 30th August. | 


£. d. RoW 
Wheat. ean for 25,973 i4 8 Average, 69 11 


tle - YSR 4 lw, meee we bee i} a 
Gene yAies: ease 5: 
Rye.» 4\ @ ov ier Tr: 
Beans... “1884. +-3,989 TL. Veccddsosteae,D 
Pease. 961... .1,726 1S, S.rep. coed) 3 


Quarters of English ig &e.) 
arrived Coastwise, from Sept, 1 
to Sept.6, inclusive 


Wheat | .4,046 | Pease’)... 935 
Males “oat Tares,),...). (38° 
| Malt 2 inseed..... —. 
Oats’: ape.’ ‘287 
pts est seeunt ed Brank.. . BP 94, 
eans. 40 912 Mustard. .. 230 





— 


'f arious Seeds 178 qrs —Flow 1. : 


5,086 sac ‘ick 





Corn, &e. pod, and delivered “7 
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From lLreland—Wheat 10 qrs. ; 
Oats 5,015; and Beans 10 qrs. 

Foreign — Oats 600qrs.; Lin- 
seed 2,485; and Hemp 30 qrs, 


Friday, Sept. 5.—The quantity 
of Wheat and Fiour that has ar- 
rived this week is modcrate, but 
the weather having continued re- 
markably fine for several days, our 
Market is consequently so very 
dull, that the prices of Wheat are 
declined since Monday full 2s. per 
quarter. Barley and Beans are 
each Is. per qr. cheaper. There 
is a good supply of Oats, and this 
article is also rather lower. 


Monday, Sept. 8.—The arrivals 
of most sorts of Grain last week 
were tolerably good for this time 
of the year, but of Oats it was 
much larger than had been pre- 
viously expected. This morning 
there are only moderate quantities 
of Wheat, Beans and Peas, from 
Essex, Kent, and Suffolk, and 
several vessels from the North, 
chielly with Cats.” New samples of 
Wheat contiaue to come:damp in 
quality, and many of them are 
unfit for the Miller’s use, notwith- 
standing which there is very little 
trade for old parcels, and to make 
sales reductions have beea sub- 
mitted to of 2s, to 3s. per qr. on 
Old, and 3s. to 4s. per qr. on New. 


Barley sells very heavily, and is 
ls. per qr. cheaper. Beans con- 
tinue plentiful, and they are ‘also 
reduced ls. to 2s. per qr. Boiling 
Peas are heavy sale at last quo- 
tations. Grey Peas are Ls. per qr. 
lower. The indifference of our 
Oat buyers, and the great quantity 
remaining iv the Market, occasion 


almost a suspension in sales of this | 


article, even at a further decline of 
2s. per qr. since this day se’nnight. 
Flour remains extremely dull, 


Wednesday, Sept. 10.—There is 
rather a large arrival of grain this 
day in Mark-lane, considering that 
the farmers are so busily employed 





. 


in the fields, securing an abundant 
crop, Since, Monday there have 
been 2,100 qrs. of wheat, 5,100 qrs. 
of eats, and 6,100 sacks of flour; 
1,700, grs, of oats have also been 
received from Ireland; in which 
country the luxuriance of the crops 


-is such, that its exports will pro- 


bably much exceed those of last 
season. It is impossible to ascer- 
tain prices, because the corn-fac- 
tors must submit to a material de- 
cline before consamers will pur- 
chase freely... Scarcely a sale has 
this day been effected. 


SMITHFIELD, Monday, Sept. Ist. 
Per Stone of & pounds {a live). 
s. . s. 


d ‘ ; 
Beet’) 6s: 3 4to4t 0 
Mutton....... 3 6—4 2 
VU ces 2.4 4—5 O 
Pork........4 0-—5 0 
MD owen cas 44—5 2 


Beasts ... 2,288 | Sheep. - -23,110 
Calves ....300 | Pigs...... 170 


NewGaTeE (Same day). 
Per Stone of 8 pounds (dead). 


eo @ e d. 
Bool .. osccnetuitul®.2 , 4 
Mutton...... 2 8—3 6 
Venti. oi 238 4— 5 0 
Pork........3 0—5 0 
Lamb ......3 8—4 8 


LEADENHALL (same day). 
Per Stone of 8 pounds (deud). 
s. ad. s d 


Beef........2 4.to3 6 
Mutton.......2 8—3 6 
Neal. 04 icvaia-D ee s 8 
Pork.........3 4-9 - 


Lamb. .......8° 8 ~~ 4 


be! 10 Sept. 1823. 
a BACON, " 

In this article: there. is -searecly 
any thing doing ; and.no fixed price 
can be quoted. The specalators 
are now taught by experience, that 
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the public do not consume Bacon as! his Butter with salt and thereby 


a lurury; and, that this truth is 
forcibly felt by some who under- 
took the last speculation, fs mani- 
fest from their eagerness ‘to ret out 
of stock; but now the’ business is 
done, and those oracles are just in 
the situation they ought to be. So 
fond are even the fegi/inate part 
of the trade of having some old 
Bacon left over to scil at a lower 
price than the new, atthe beginning 
of the season that they are deter- 
mined not to let’all be consumed, 
even when there’ is a probability. 
There is a good deal of new now 
made, and making up, which will be 
brought to this market two months 
before the usual season for new 
Bacon; and we much doubt whe- 
ther those operations will prove 
advantageous to either buyer or 
seller; but so great were the in- 
ducements to commence killing, 
that they could not be resisted, 
however the effects must be im- 
puted to those raw and mexpe- 
rienced speculators who have been 
disturbing the market,throughout 
the whole season. Price, landed, 
40s. to 42s. nominal. 


BUTTER. 


There is no demand for Irish, for 
actual consumption, and but little 
Selling. Elated by their success 
in Bacon, many were induced to 
solargely into Butter ; and by some 
ofthe most cautious and best judges 
in the trade, it is thought not much 
to their advantage; and unless an 
increased demand for consumption 
should prove itself equal to the re- 
dandancy of stock, it is clear that 
this article must still go much lower. 
The arrivals of foreign Butter are 
unprecedented ; and so foolish are 
the English and Irish farmers, that 
they let the Dutchman bring his 
Butter to our market, which is far 
inferior in poimt of quality, and 
Paying a duty of '20s..per cwt. and’ 
Supersede them’; the cause’ of which’ 
arises from the Irishman foading 
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making it unpalatable; and the 
Englishman speculatively keeping 
his on hand to get stale. Thus is 
the foreigner enriched ky the obsti- 
nacy and folly of the English and 
Irish farmers. Price on board: 
Carlow,. 74s. to 78s —W aterford, 
72s, to 74s.—Cork, 72s.—Limerick, 
70s.—Landed: Carlow, 76s. to 78s, 
—Waterford, 72s. to 7/s.—Dublin, 
75s.—Limerick, 72s. to 73s,—Cork, 
73s, to 74s.—Dutch, 70s. to 765,— 
Holstein, 60s. to 66s. 


CHEESE, 


Remains with little or no varia- 
tion since our last; the supply iis 
rood, except fine Old, which of all 
descriptions is searce ; and the de- 
mand very limited ; much mischief 
have been occasioned by the incau- 
tious manner in which it has been 
run up, and a considerable loss, in 


consequence, must be sustained/by 


some. Prices nominal, 


POTATOES. | 
SpPiraLrietps-—per Ton, 


Ware .,......2 0 to 3.0 

Middlings,...1 10 — 1.19, 
Chats. ....,.1]0 — 0 9. 
Common Red 0 0 — 0 O 


Boroucu.—per. Ton. 


Ware, - okie. 0 2 5to3 0 
Middlings,..,1 10 — 1 16 
eae 1l—0 0 


Common Red 0 0 — 0 0 
Onions. .0s, Od.—0s. 0s. per bush, 


HAY and STRAW, per Load, 
Smithfield—Hay ... .80s. to105s, 
Straw ...40s. to 46s. 
Clover 100%. tol26s, 
St. James’s.—-Hay......708, to120s. 
Straw...36s. to 49s. 
Clover ‘100s, to120s. - 
Whitechapel.—Hay . .95s. to120s, 
Straw. 38s. to 49s. 
Clover.. 115 t0135s, 


Onions..0s. 0d—0s. Od. per bush, | 
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Price of HOPS, per Cwt. in the 
BoRouGH. 


Monday, Sept. 8.—The late warm 
weather has brought thé Hops for- 
ward, and picking will generally 
commence ina few days ; the Hops 
will be very small and prove light; 
the mould is increasing in many of 
the Kent grounds, and in others 
are turning red from stoppage of 
sap. The present estimated duty 
26,000/. which is generally thought 
over-rated, Market steady; cur- 
rency the same as last week. 


Maidstone, Sept. 4.—This last 


weck’s fine weather has been fa- 


vourable to the plantations, and 
the Hops are generally considered 
to have rather improved; some 
few of the grounds seem likely to 
grow from 5 to 8 cwt. per acre, but 





these are small in number compa- 
ratively,with the bulkof the planta- 
tions, which presents a dismal ap- 
pearance, being totally blighted 
The picking is.not yet begun in this 
neighbourhood. Duty 25,000/. bui 
considered over-rated. 


Worcester, Aug. 30.—Forty-cight 
pockets of Hops were weighed this 
day in our market. Very little is 
doing.at. present, but in conse- 
quence of the rise of duty, prices 
have experienced a trifling reduc- 
tion. 


-_-s 


COAL MARKET, Sept. 5. 
Shipsat Market. Shipssold. Price. 
79 Newcastle. . 599... 34s. Od.to 42s. 0d. 


32 Sunderland..25 .,36s.6¢.—43s. 0d. 











